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TRAINING OF RURAL TEACHERS 



C. L. PHELPS 
Head of Training Department, State Normal School, Fresno, California 



Within the last few years a great many studies of the training 
of teachers have been made and published. Many states have 
made statewide surveys of their educational conditions, and, in all 
these, the training of teachers has had a deservedly prominent 
place. One can now compare the training of teachers in different 
states, though, as yet, with a very uncertain basis for making the 
comparison. In some cases where studies have been made, there 
is a strong probability that unfair conclusions have been drawn from 
inadequate data, and, likewise, that unfair comparisons may be 
made because of lack of standards for judging training. For 
example, professional training has to be defined in each separate 
case, and, according to these definitions, varies from six weeks in a 
summer school to graduation from a normal school. And again, 
graduation from a state normal school may mean anything from a 
two-year review course in the common-school branches, after 
graduation from the eighth grade, to a two-year course of pro- 
fessional training based on an approved four-year high-school 
course. Statistical reports, therefore, of training of teachers in 
different states, although conforming to the standards for statis- 
tical display, may be grossly misleading. Some such have come 
to the writer's attention, and the refutation of one of these is part 
of the purpose of this article. 

The error in such reports, aside from that which is due to 
difference in standards, is traceable usually to three causes. The 
first of these is a relatively small amount of data compiled from a 
small percentage of replies from unofficial questionnaires; the 
second is the generalization made from random sampling over a 
large territory with but very little data from any given locality; 
and the third is the judging of large areas by studies of small areas 
which are represented to be typical. 

Any one of these three plans of investigation may give fairly 
accurate results, but any one of them may greatly distort the facts, 
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and there are so many chances for gross error in each of them 
that, when uncorroborated by other studies, they should not be 
strongly relied on. In the matter of teacher-training this is espe- 
cially true, and any attempt at a general statistical classification 
must necessarily be misleading in many cases, because of the 
diversity of standards and conditions. Comparisons, where 
different states are involved, can best be made by summaries of 
conditions, standards, and statistics. Moreover, under present 
conditions, statistics for each state should be separately displayed 
and fully explained before conclusions are drawn. A few examples 
will illustrate. 

OHIO 

The 1914 survey of Ohio reports on the training of 527 teachers 
in schools actually surveyed and 8,286 teachers enrolled in teachers' 
institutes in that year. Of the former, 47 . 5 per cent, and of the 
latter, 48 . 5 per cent had no professional training whatever. More- 
over, 71.4 per cent of those teaching for the first time were starting 
in the profession without professional preparation. A report on 
3,074 teachers of one-room schools who attended institute in 1913 
showed 52.8 per cent teaching on academic preparation of less 
than a high-school course, while, of 1,022 beginners, 42. 2 per cent 
had less than a complete high-school training. 

VERMONT 

Of 2,110 Vermont teachers whose training was reported on in 
Bulletin No. 7 of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, 26 per cent were graduates of normal schools. But 
more than half of these were the product of the "lower course" of 
the Vermont normals, "equivalent," in the judgment of the investi- 
gators, "in duration and maturity to the first two years of high 
school, but confined to the subjects taught in the common schools." 
More than half of the entire number were entirely without pro- 
fessional training, even of this kind. 

MARYLAND 

According to the report of the Maryland Educational Survey 
Commission, accurate information was secured concerning the pro- 
fessional training of 3,338 white teachers of the state, or 96 per cent 
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of the entire white teaching force exclusive of the city of Baltimore. 
The report states that no generalization can be made regarding the 
training of these teachers. To quote: "There are the widest pos- 
sible variations in the training of teachers doing the same grade 
of work — inconceivable confusion and lack of sequence and order 
in their preparation." In an attempt, however, to give a more or 
less definite idea of the training of these teachers, it is stated that 
12.7 per cent have had only an elementary-school education, 
that 20. 7 per cent have spent one or two years in a high school, 
that 33 . 7 per cent have completed a four-year high-school course, 
and that less than 5 per cent of the whole have received a standard 
normal-school training. It is concluded, finally, in the judgment 
of the investigators, that not more than 10 per cent of the ele- 
mentary teachers of Maryland can be considered well trained. 

If one were to attempt to make a statistical display of these three 
summaries, he would find a hopeless task. Topic headings that 
would be comprehensive enough could not be found. The condi- 
tions of training and the standards used in collecting the data are 
not susceptible of statistical comparison. The investigators in 
Maryland practically admit the impossibility of a satisfactory 
statistical display of teacher-training for that state alone, and the 
impracticability of a statistical comparison of the training of 
teachers in the three states quoted in this article is obvious. 

But statistical studies in a given state may also be misleading, 
owing to one or more of the causes already enumerated. For 
example, a conspicuous instance of gross misrepresentation of the 
training of rural teachers in the state of California is found in 
Bulletin No. 49, 1914, of the United States Bureau of Education, 
on "Efficiency and Preparation of Rural School Teachers," pre- 
pared by Harold W. Foght, specialist in rural-school practice. 

ESSENTIALS OF MR. FOGHT'S CALIFORNIA STATISTICS 

Two counties were selected for study. These were assumed 
to be typical. The writer has been unable to learn from Mr. Foght 
which counties were chosen. From these two counties 41 rural 
teachers gave the desired information. From the replies of these 
teachers the statistical display of teacher-training in California 
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was worked out and published in a form which showed the relative 
standing of every state in the Union. Under the head of pro- 
fessional preparation, Ohio, Vermont, and Maryland all stand 
above California in normal-school graduates. California ranks as 
low as the lowest in this respect, which is as low as possible. A 
"o" stands in the column marked "Complete Course" and another 
in the column marked "Less." Summer-school work is credited 
to 12 and a complete course in a school of education to 3. All the 
other columns under "Professional Preparation" contain "o's," 
except the column showing training in a high school, which is 
credited to 1. 

The average of normal graduates in the rural schools for the 
United States at large, according to this report, is 3.3 per cent; 
for Massachusetts, 25.7 per cent; for Rhode Island, 27 per cent; 
for Connecticut, 29.4 per cent; and for several other states 
from 5 per cent to 8 per cent. These figures are in striking con- 
trast with the 23 states, California included, which were not 
credited with a single normal graduate. 

In refutation of the rank assigned to California in this statis- 
tical display, it need only be pointed out that there are eight 
state normal schools in California which are graduating from 
1,500 to 1,800 teachers each year, a number estimated to be fully 
half as many new teachers as are needed in the state; that the 
work of the California state normal schools is based on graduation 
from a four- year high-school course and consists of at least two 
years of professional training; that teachers coming from other 
states, of whom there are a large number, must have credentials 
equivalent to graduation from a California normal school in order 
to be certificated; and that certification by examination is becoming 
less and less a means of entering the profession. 

But in addition to these general statements, accurate knowl- 
edge of the training of rural teachers for certain sections of Cali- 
fornia is not lacking. Following is a summary of a study of the 
training of the rural teaching force of central California, made in 
part in 1914, and supplemented in 1916. The first part is prac- 
tically 90 per cent complete for the territory studied, and the 
supplement is 100 per cent complete. The information in the first 
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part was secured by the county superintendents, who sent requests 
for information to their teachers and gave the writer their replies. 
The data of the supplemental study were secured from official 
documents in the offices of the county superintendents. 

SUMMARY OF THE FIRST PART 

Replies were received from 485 rural elementary teachers in 
four contiguous counties in central California. Details of training 
were not asked for, graduation from certain types of schools being 
taken as the standard. Teachers who had had part of a normal 
course, or who had attended summer school only, were not credited 
with such partial professional training, and only the institution of 
highest rank from which the teacher was a graduate was counted 
for that teacher. The result is shown in the following table: 

TRAINING OF 485 RURAL ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 

Per Cent 

Graduates of a university 4. 33 

Graduates of a college 5. 97 

Graduates of a normal school 67 . 83 

Graduates of a high school 17. 32 

Those completing less than a full high-school course 4. 53 

SUPPLEMENTAL STUDY 

The material displayed above has recently been supplemented 
by a study of 427 rural elementary teachers from two counties, one 
of which was included in the original study. This number repre- 
sents the entire rural-teacher force of the two counties. The inves- 
tigation was made for the sole purpose of finding the percentage 
of normal graduates teaching in the rural schools of these counties 
at the present time. The county superintendents furnished the 
information from records in their offices, where credentials must 
be filed when a certificate to teach is applied for. From these 
records it was found that 61 . 6 per cent of all the teachers in their 
rural schools are normal-school graduates. 

This complete showing of rural-teacher training in two counties 
of central California may be typical of rural conditions in the state 
as a whole, or it may not be. The writer does not wish to be 
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responsible for the assumption that it is, though such an assump- 
tion might be made with a fair degree of assurance. For the section 
studied, at least, it shows a much higher percentage of professionally 
trained teachers, even on the high standard used in the central 
California study, than is shown in Mr. Foght's statistics for any 
of the states mentioned in this article — all of which were ranked 
above California — or, in other words, higher than is shown for any 
other state in the Union. 

In conclusion, it can be stated from the general educational 
standing of California, even conceding that the writer's findings 
may not be typical of California as a whole, that Mr. Foght's 
statistical study of 41 rural teachers from two counties, not one of 
whom is a normal-school graduate, is grossly misrepresentative 
of the training of rural elementary teachers in California. 



